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by Wilbur H. Glover 


The main road through the center 
of New York State fixed the location 
of the most heavily populated places 
in the Town of Amherst. There was 
no such ‘Town in 1798 when Joseph 
Ellicott began surveying in the present 
bounds of Erie County, but the out- 
lines of Main Street were soon appar- 
ent. They followed the ancient Indian 
trail, slightly changed by White Seneca 
on Ellicott’s instructions, to make a 
better wagon road. The road itself was 
merely a trace 40 feet wide cut through 
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forest and brushland at a cost of $40 a 
mile, which the Holland Land Com- 
pany paid, the State of New York doing 
no more than to authorize its establish- 
ment. Along this road population 
gradually accumulated, the inns at 
fords and mill sites setting up centers 
for training and protection. 


Little was attempted to protect any- 
one even though the British were only 
a few miles away across the Niagara 
River, and their traditional allies, the 
Senecas, lived in considerable numbers 
altogether too near for complete com- 
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fort. The Senecas were to prove faith- 
ful to their declarations of friendship 
even when the War of 1812 gave them 
opportunity for vengeance. The cen- 
ter of the settlement which was to be- 
come the Town of Amherst in 1818 
was Williams Mill on Eleven Mile 
Creek. It relied on the presence of a 
considerable number of troops in bar- 
racks erected on the banks of the 
Creek for protection. The few people 
present fortunately were correct in 
their estimate, although the flight 
through their hamlet of many of Buf- 
falo’s citizens when the settlement was 
burned in 1813 no doubt made them 
aware that danger was near and flight 
sometimes desirable. 


The process of settlement was not 
further interrupted. The farmers who 
settled in Amherst soon discovered that 
the soil was excellently suited to two 
very basic products: grain and grazing 
animals. Agriculture developed rapidly 
but never moved far from wheat and 
fat cattle that soon became the business 
of the pioneers. Farming was by no 
means merely carried on in tradi- 
tional ways, the farmers of Amherst en- 
thusiastically joining others in starting 


the County Fair shortly after the War. . 


They had no thought of mere existence 
on the products of field and kitchen, 
but were interested in the markets, 
which they could reach readily after 
the opening of the Erie Canal. By then 
they were ready with products to sell, 
so from the cutting of brush and the 
grubbing of stumps to market-farming 
was a remarkably short span of time. 


Tt was in the processing of wheat that 
Williams Mill (this was the only incor- 
porated village that was to be set up in 
Amherst) provided the essential service. 
Eleven Mile Creek, now Ellicott Creek, 
was dammed, and we know that in 


1808 a mill was operating. Just when 
wheat was ground and purified into 
flour we are not sure. The earliest mill 
usually cut lumber for houses, for these 
people did not keep their families in 
log cabins very long. Grinding grain 
was the next stage, and in Williams- 
ville, as the village came to be called, 
Jonas Williams added a tannery in 
1812. After the war others added a 
carding mill, more saw mills, and a 
furnace for the processing of the iron 
needed by the blacksmiths found in 
every settlement. 


It can be seen from this healthy start 
that the essentials of life were available 
to those who would work for them and 
that growth of the community would 
not be limited by grim want. So the 
inhabitants evidently believed, for they 
organized the community thoroughly 
and permanently. A Clarence Town 
Meeting was held in 1808 in Asa Ran- 
som’s tavern. In 1818 the State Leg- 
islature created the Town of Am- 
herst — a familiar name in New Eng- 
land honoring Lord Geoffrey Amherst 
—from a portion of the Town of Clar- 
ence. At that time Amherst included 
parts of Cheektowaga and West Seneca, 
which were later separated. Now it 
comprises about 53 square miles 
bounded by Transit Road, Tona- 
wanda Creek, Niagara Falls Boulevard. 
Bailey Avenue, and Wehrle Drive. For 
government there was the conventignal 
system of Supervisor and Town Board 
overseeing a few officials charged with 
specific administrative functions. For 
peacekeeping there were two con- 
stables; for what we call welfare, two 
overseers of the poor, three assessors, 
and a collector for taxes: for highways 
there were three Commissioners; and 
for the schools, three commissioners 
and six inspectors. 


Williamsville Water Mill. 


This list of officials makes it appear 
that the schools were the most impor- 
tant of all Town functions, and it may 
be that they were in the minds of the 
citizens. The first school building ap- 
peared in 1812 at Main and Garrison 
Streets, in present Williamsville. The 
system grew steadily but not preco- 
ciously, other towns setting up high 
schools earlier than Williamsville’s 
private Classical Institute of 1853, but 
there was little hesitation in providing 
adequate quarters and_ instruction 
even when it meant considerable ex- 
penditures, although the votes were 
sometimes quite close. But the tradi- 
tion of free schools existed from the be- 


ginning, and some of the churches de- 
clared for schooling by developing their 
own. When the State of New York be- 
gan to exert strong and positive pres- 
sures for an extended system, the Town 
of Amherst readily took up the prof- 
fered state aids. Williamsville’s Union 
Free High School dates from 1892, 
while the students from Snyder and 
Getzville, nearer Buffalo, were sent to 
the city high schools. The institution 
of centralized school districts again 
found ready response in the almost 
unique Amherst Central High School 
District, which has been followed by 
Williamsville and Sweet Home. There 
are now three general supervisory 


school districts with 13 elementary, 
four junior high, and the four high 
schools. There are also three parochial 
elementary and two high schools, while 
a Roman Catholic college, Rosary Hill, 
and the Erie Community College oper- 
ate in the township. The gross capa- 
city of all is over 30,000. 

The forecast of the importance of 
schools was thus fully realized, but 
other functions were not neglected. 
One that could not be ignored was the 


provision of roads, for transport is the 
basis of commerce. Like all American 
communities Amherst tried to get 
along with its secondary local roads 
given strictly second-rate treatment. 
They were to be maintained by path 
masters, one for each of the 14 districts, 
under the supervision of the Commis- 
sioner of Highways. Hardly more than 
superficial grading and rudimentary 
draining was attempted. Farmers went 
to town with their produce as best they 
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might, seizing the Opportunity to travel 
in the dust in summer or over snow 
(hopefully not in frozen ruts) in winter 
rather than the mud of spring or fall. 
This was not too great a hardship un- 
til they began to market perishables 
like fruit and milk—not extensive crops 
in Amherst. This was changed only 
with the wide adoption of automobiles 
and trucks, beginning about 60 years 
ago. 

But Main Street was a different mat- 


ter, and there were local advantages in 
its being a major artery. It was very 
early the route of freighters from the 
east operating large Conestoga wagons, 
and when the Erie Canal, which 


touched the northern edge of the Town 
of Amherst, took over most of this ac- 
tivity there were still stagecoaches for 
the impatient traveller until the rail- 
roads came through in the 1840's and 
1850's. By then local traffic insured the 
continuance of Main Street as a local 
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artery. The Buffalo and Williamsville 
Road was a macadam road with toll- 
gates at Humboldt Parkway and the 
Getzville Road. To travel the nine 
miles cost a carriage driver 8¢ for two 
horses and 5¢ for one. The road cost 
$60,000, and its maintenance by a pri- 
vate corporation was ended in 1899. 
By then an electric trolley car system 
connected Williamsville with Buffalo, 
and it operated from 1893 until 1930, 
when buses and cars took over. 

The growth of transport facilities 
promised a complete change in the 
character and function of the com- 
munities which, like Amherst, lay on 
the edge of the City of Buffalo. We are 
now more than aware that they were 
bound to become the bedrooms of the 
metropolitan area. But this was, of 
course, not apparent a century ago 
when transportation meant access to 
markets, and Amherst contained large 
and active flour mills administered by 
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keen businessmen. These people made 
the most of their opportunity; they had 
waterpower in the creek and from sul- 
phur springs in the Williamsville 
neighborhood while Buffalo was forced 
to great lengths of ingenuity and labor 
to find enough power to turn a few 
mills of its own. It is surprising to 
learn, until these facts are clear, that 
wheat was brought from Buffalo harbor 
to Williamsville to be turned into flour, 
and that at least one Amherst mill 
owner had his own vessels on the Great 
Lakes and close brokerage connections 
with the western wheat market. In 
1880 there were still five large and 
productive mills, but the end was in 
sight with the arrival of coal regularly 
by canal and rail to drive steam engines 
in Buffalo mills. The Amherst mills 
long had the most efficient turbines and 
now also installed steam engines, but 
the advantage of the harbor location 
was clear. Moreover, in the 1890's elec- 
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tric power from Niagara Falls became 
available in unlimited quantities so 
that the choice was now clear. Except 
for the Chalmers gelatin factory, 
founded 1872, industry disappeared, 
and Amherst turned decisively toward 
developing itself as a residential area. 


This was, after all, not a revolution- 
ary concept. The people of Amherst 
had made a comfortable society for 
themselves under the protection of 
their Town authorities, and even be- 
fore such authorities existed. Their re- 
ligious observances began with their 
arrival and soon resulted in the build- 
ing of churches. Here there is another 
slight surprise in that foreign groups 
fresh from the Rhineland were the 
first to erect special structures. St. 
Paul’s German Reformed Church was 
incorporated in 1827, The Reformed 
Mennonite dates from 1834, and the 
Catholic St. Peter and St. Paul from 
1836. ‘The Presbyterians, Baptists, and 
Methodists who comprised the Ameri- 
can migrants used schools, town halls, 
and other public structures, therefore, 
they followed the later people in 
achieving church buildings. 


The development of schools contrib- 
uted heavily to the concept of a good 
society, and a great part of the profes- 
sional and business population consti- 
tuted the boards that planned and de- 
veloped Amherst down to recent years, 
when special functionaries are needed. 
Not only have the schools grown to 
their great size, and with conscious 
effort to equal the best in quality, but 
a large recreational program was in- 
augurated in 1958 to match the modern 
utilities now 75 years old and the mod- 


ern highways that also rank with the 
best. 


The last word is, of course, the im- 
mense challenge to Ambherst’s adapt- 
ability created by the announcement 
of plans for a great State University to 
be built in Amherst. This has occupied 
the thought of its citizens, who recog- 
nize the difficulties but who may well 
have confidence in their ability to deal 
with them, having developed that for 
a century and three quarters. 
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